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PROFESSOR TENNEY FRANK ON AGRICULTURE 
IN EARLY LATIUM 

In the American Economic Review 9.267-276 (June, 
1919), Professor Tenney Frank had an important 
article, entitled Agriculture in Early Latium. Since 
this periodical can hardly be easily accessible to all stu- 
dents of the Classics, it has seemed worth while to give 
the substance of the article, with here and there an exact 
quotation, and, finally, with a comment or two. 

Professor Frank begins (267) by reminding us that 
the Roman Campagna, 

. . . today the most desolate plain of Italy, once 
nourished the masses that subdued Italy and through 
Ita y the Mediterranean basin. 

He tells us next that the few fragments of oral traditions 
which Livy'here and there gives us, to explain how "that 
narrow region could beget such overwhelming power", 
are being substantiated now by "every science that can 
be brought to elucidate the prehistoric problems" (267). 
The Latin plain in its present conformity is very 
recent, so recent that the last masses of volcanic ash 
probably post-date the pyramids of Egypt. . . . 
More than fifty craters . . . can be still found 
within twenty-five miles of the imperial city. Long 
periods of tranquillity intervened when jungles grew 
up over the temporary surface, only to be buried under 
a new mass of ashes. . . . The present surface is 
not old. The present mouth of the Tiber has appar- 
ently silted in as much alluvium since Ostia lay upon 
the seashore in Sulla's day as the river carried down 
between the last great eruptions and Ostia's founda- 
tion .... the oldest graves of the Forum, the 
Palatine, and of Grottaferrata cannot with certainty be 
placed earlier than the iron age, perhaps not more than 
a thousand years before Cicero. 

Professor Frank next reminds us (268) that the vol- 
canic ash that falls from Vesuvius is rich in phosphates 
and potash, and that a moderate admixture of it with 
the soil acts as an excellent fertilizer. The later ash- 
strata of the Alban volcanoes had an abundance of the 
same constituents. 

Needless to say, however, the ash alone did not lend 
itself to cultivation at once, since grain needs an 
abundance of nitrogenous matter, and a solider soil than 
the ash at first provided. Before men could inhabit the 
plain, we must posit a long enough period of wild 
growth, the invasion of jungle plants and forests which 
could create a sufficiently thick humus. . . . Such 
forests did invade the plain. . . . Theophrastus 
still knew of Latium as a source of timber as late as the 
third century: "The land of the Latins is well watered, 
and the plains bear the laurel and myrtle and remark- 
able beech trees. Trunks are found that singly suffice 
for the keel beams of the great Tyrrhenian ships. Fir 
and pine grow upon the hills. The Circaean promon- 



tory is thickly overgrown with oaks, laurels, and 
myrtle". 

Next, Professor Frank points out that once the 
Campagna was not semi-arid, as it is now. He reminds 
us (269) that Varro makes July the month of the 
harvest; he tells us too that summer rains are fre- 
quently mentioned in the classical authors. 

There can be little doubt that when the Sabine ridge 
from Praeneste to Monte Gennaro and the whole 
Volscian range were a thick forest instead of the parched 
white rocks that now stand out, the cool mountains 
caused condensations and precipitation over the plain 
when struck by the humid sirocco. Not only that, but 
the areas of forests still standing on the mountain sides 
and plains retained the water long and afforded a lasting 
subsoil supply and an abundance of nightly dewfalls 
which do not now exist when the last rains of spring 
leap off the bare rocks and flow away at once in torrents 
to reach the sea. 

All this means that early settlers found in the Cam- 
pagna a soil rich, though not very deep, and also the 
warmth and humidity that make the harvest heavy 
(269). There was in time a dense population; Pliny 
states that there were fifty villages in the Campagna. 
Excavations in the ruins of the sixth century Ardea, 
Satricum, Lanuvium, Gabii, Praeneste, Nemi : Velletri, 
Norba, and Signia confirm the tradition thus preserved 
by Pliny, and testify to the wealth of the ancient lords 
of these cities. That wealth, says Professor Frank (269- 
270), came not from Latin industry, nor from commerce 
directed by Latins, but was the produce of a rich soil 
cultivated with unusual intensity. As a result, the 
Campagna "kept alive a thick population such as 
would probably compare with the swarming tenancies 
of the Po Valley today" (270). 

There are numerous relics from that remarkable agri- 
cultural period still to be found in Latium, traces of 
drains, tunnels and dams that are all too little known. 
. . . A convenient place to study the intricate 
draining system ... is the district below Velletri. 
Here as De La Blanchere discovered some forty years 
ago the ground is honey-combed with an elaborate 
system of tunnels running down the slopes of the hills 
toward the Pontine marshes, cuniculi as he calls them, 
about 3 by 1 l /i feet, cut in the tufa a few feet below the 
surface and usually along the sides of the numerous 
ravines. The system involved hundreds of miles of 
excavating. De La Blanchere was unfortunately mis- 
led by the then prevailing "miasmatic" theory of 
malaria into believing that these tunnels were cut to 
drain the soil of pest waters. But they occur only on 
the slopes where the land drains all too readily without 
aid; they do not touch the stagnant Pontine marshes 
below. However, he also suggested as a possible theory 
what seems indeed to be the true explanation. They 
were apparently cut at a time of such overpopulation 
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that every foot of arable ground must be saved for culti- 
vation. By diverting the rain waters from the eroding 
mountain gullies into underground channels the farmers 
not only checked a large part of the ordinary surface 
erosion of the hillside farms but also saved the space 
usually sacrificed to the torrent-bed. . . . The 
ground must have been precious indeed, and the popula- 
tion in sore need to justify such heroic measures for the 
insurance of the annual harvest. Similar systems are 
found in the valleys north of Veii and were probably 
built under similar conditions. Indeed, the remarkable 
cutting 75 yards long, at Ponte Sodo near the citadel 
rock of Veii through which the Fosso di Formello has 
ever since flowed seems to have been undertaken to save 
a few acres of the circling river bed for cultivation. 
Similarly the emissarium of the Alban lake, 1 ,300 yards 
long and 7 to 10 feet high, was cut through solid rock to 
save a few hundred acres of arable soil on the sloping 
edge within the crater. Even with the tools of modern 
engineers, that task would not now be considered a 
paying investment. Finally let the student of intensive 
tillage take a morning walk from Marcellina up Monte 
Gennaro through the steep ravine of Scarpellata. It is 
usually dry, but after a heavy rain the water pours down 
in torrents, carrying off what little soil may tend to 
accumulate. To save small alluvial patches in the 
course of this ravine the ancient farmers built elaborate 
dams of finely trimmed polygonal masonry that still 
withstand the torrents. The masonry is largely made 
of huge blocks weighing half a ton each and is in no wise 
inferior to the magnificent "cyclopean" masonry of 
Segni's town walls. And yet each of these dams could 
hardly save more than half an acre of arable land. 

The foregoing quotation makes me think of Horace, 
Epp. 1. 14.26-30 (this is the letter written by Horace to 
the vilicus silvarutn et mihi me reddentis agelli): 

Et tamen urgues 
iam pridem non tacta ligonibus arva, bovemque 
disiunctum curas et strictis frondibus exples; 
addit opus pigro rivus, si decidit imber, 
multa mole docendus aprico parcere prato. 

Professor Frank then proceeds to draw certain infer- 
ences from the statements already made. The first 
(271) is that in the sixth century B. C. Latium was 
"cultivated with an intensity that has seldom been 
equalled anywhere". Secondly, since the tools of that 
period were the spade and the mattock, it follows that 
each man's allotment of ground was extremely small. 
Thirdly, it follows that Latium supported a very densely 
settled population. Fourthly (271), the historian 

can understand whence came the armies that overran 
the limits of Latium and overwhelmed all obstruction 
when once they were set in motion, why Veii fell, why 
the burning of Rome was so quickly repaired, and why 
Campania caHed all the way to Rome for aid when 
threatened by the Samnites. 

Finally, the "desperate methods mentioned above" 
'272) point to the exhaustion of the soil under the severe 
strain of supporting so large a population; as a result, 
the growing generations found it necessary to get more 
room, and the Latin tribe from that time on set out upon 
its policy of expansion. 

Professor Frank proceeds now to draw another 
inference, at once most interesting and important, if 
correct. He maintains that the dam and drainage 
shafts referred to above could not have been the work 



of small holders; such holders could not have com- 
manded the necessary labor and resources. H 3 
ascribes the work rather to landlords "who owned 
extensive tracts and could command and direct the 
labor of numerous tenants". Such wealthy landlords, 
he thinks, lived in the palaces of the hill towns, and 
probably "a residue" of them (272) 

directed the revolt against the usurping Etruscan 
princes in the sixth century and founded the Latin 
aristocratic republic with its powerful patrician senate. 

I confess to some feeling of puzzlement when I find 
Professor Frank drawing, on consecutive pages, the 
inferences that "each man's allotment was very small", 
and that the draining works "were undertaken by land- 
lords who . . . could command ... the 
labor of numerous tenants". Somehow the two infer- 
ences seem not to hang together. Control by one over- 
lord of many tenants or independent farmers with 
large holdings would be even more effective than the 
situation Professor Frank pictures. 

Again, on page 269 Professor Frank seems to accept, 
without reservations, Pliny's statement about the fifty 
villages in the Campagna; yet on page 272 he says 
we cannot well continue to posit a thoroughly democra- 
tic system of communities governed by commons of 
equal rights and well distributed land-ownership 
throughout, such as is found, for instance, in so many 
districts of France today. 

There is, indeed, a point of view from which the two 
statements are reconcileable; but Professor Frank 
might, I think, have written more clearly. 

In yet another point considered on pages 268-270 Pro- 
fessor Frank may easily be misunderstood. He writes: 
The ancient lords of these cities <Ardea, etc. > . . . 
decked themselves and their homes in the gold and 
precious stones of all the lands from the Baltic Sea to 
the Mesopotamian valley. Yet the wealth which made 
possible all this display did not spring . . . from 
commerce directed by Latins. . . . 

One of these sentences implies, clearly, very active com- 
merce; the second as distinctly makes against the idea 
of active commerce. Doubtless, however, Professor 
Frank would emphasize his phrase "directed by 
Latins". 

Professor Frank now returns (272) to a discussion of 
the soil of Latium. The danger of soil exhaustion in 
Latium was great, particularly because, since the soil 
had not had a long time for accumulation, it was thin, 
except in alluvial valleys. When the forests were cut 
down, the erosion of the soil went on rapidly, in spite of 
all efforts of the farmers to prevent it (273-274) 1 . 
Important results followed. The farmers who found 
the loam too thin for further cultivation turned their 
fields into pasture land, since turf could at least protect 



'Professor Prank illustrates his picture of the soil-history of 
Latium by citing what happened in the so-called 'White Sand' dis- 
tricts of Central Pennsylvania. Two centuries ago settlers there 
found an alluvial soil rich but thin lying over sand. For a century 
farmers gained great wealth from this soil, but after that the land 
was of little value; the farmers began to move away and to-day one 
sees large numbers of barns and farmhouses deserted and falling 
into decay. 
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whatever loam remained. In the fourth and third 
centuries (274) 

when the neighboring mountain pastures of the Volscian 
and the Sabine hills fell within the political sphere of 
Rome, a profitable combination of summer and winter 
pastures became possible 2 . 

The carrying on of sheep and cattle raising in this dual 
fashion called for capital. Ranching (as it may be 
called) on a large scale, with the help of a relatively 
small number of slaves, became common; the farmer 
with a small plot was hopelessly outclassed, and "the 
depopulation of the Campagna proceeded apace" (275). 

Another industry presently hurried the process of 
crowding agriculture out of the Alban region. Here the 
abrasion of the soil had been most rapid because the 
slopes were steeper, but it was discovered that while the 
weak roots of annual plants like wheat and barley could 
no longer cope with the soil, grape vines and olive trees 
could readily nourish themselves even in the tufa and 
ash that remained. All that is necessary is to hack out 
and crush the tufa, plant the roots deep with a handful 
of loam for the plant to feed upon when young. When 
the plant grows strong it finds its own nourishment 
where grain fails in the struggle. From that time to 
this the vineyards and olive groves have never disap- 
peared from the hills and valleys about the Alban lake. 
Obviously this industry also was developed by the men 
of wealth who could afford to wait five years for the first 
vintage and twenty years for the first returns of their 
investment in the olive groves. 

It is customary to say that when Rome gained posses- 
sion of Sicily in the first Punic War and thus inherited 
from Carthage the grain tithes of that island she 
destroyed agriculture in Latium by flooding the market 
of the Latin farmer with cheap grain. But is it proba- 
ble that the Roman landlords, who after all controlled 
the State, would have adopted a policy so ruinous to 
their own interests? Or is it possible to suppose that 
they were so stupid as not to see what would be the 
result of bringing the Sicilian tithe to Rome? Is it not 
far more reasonable to suppose that the process we have 
sketched had actually progressed so far by the middle of 
the third century, that Latium had already become a 
failure as a grainland, that the landlords had already 
turned to other industries, and that the Sicilian grain 
filled a need already keenly felt? It would seem then 
that the revolution in the agriculture of Latium had 
already progressed far before the first Punic War. 

Professor Frank's interesting article seems to me, so 
far as I can judge, to be closely connected with a single 
question — whether he is right or wrong in the interpreta- 
tion of the purpose of the dams and the tunnels to which 
he refers at such length. On this point I am entitled to 
no opinion; 1 have not seen the dams and the tunnels. 
But 1 may say one thing, namely, that I wish he had 
cited more than a single authority in support of his 
interpretation (De La Blanchere, Un Chapitre d'His- 
toire Pontine, in Melange d'Archeblogie et d'Histoire). 
I notice that he accepts as beyond question correct what 
his single authority regarded as merely a possible 
explanation, and that the article to which he refers was 
published as long ago as 1882. Surely a matter as 
important as this must have been discussed more than 
once in the intervening thirty-seven years. Surely, 

2 For the situation Professor Frank has in mind see Horace, 
Carmina 1.31.1-4, and the editors there. 



again, it would be helpful to anyone interested in the 
matter, with a desire to reach the truth concerning so 
important a subject, to cite other discussions, both for 
and against the view accepted so unreservedly. I hope 
Professor Frank will take up the matter again, this time 
in some classical periodical, with fuller citation of 
authorities ancient and modern The undocumented 
essay is no favorite of mine. c. K. 



TASSO'S DEBT TO VERGIL 1 

I am to speak to-day of only a single phase of a very 
wide subject. And I shall mention only one of Tasso's 
works, namely, his great epic Gerusalemme Liberata. 

This is the poem which tells of the taking of Jerusa- 
lem by the armies of the First Crusade, and the freeing 
of the Holy Sepulchre from the control of the Turks. 
It was completed in 1574, when Tasso was 30 years of 
age. It was first published in 1581. 

With this great national and religious subject, Tasso 
naturally took as his epic model the Aeneid of Vergil. 
To be sure, his poem contains many echoes of other 
Latin poets — of Lucretius, Horace, Ovid, Seneca, 
Lucan, Statius, and Claudian. But his great model is 
Vergil; indeed, the influence of Vergil may be traced 
upon almost every page. 

Nor is this debt to Vergil confined to the mere use of 
classical epithets or lines or phrases; whole incidents 
and situations are either freely borrowed or frankly 
adapted. In fact, we may be prepared for a very con- 
siderable amount of close imitation, when we reflect 
that the methods of warfare in the time of the First 
Crusade were not so very different from the very ancient 
methods which Vergil describes. Moreover, there are 
long episodes inserted, after the manner of Vergil, and 
all the superhuman machinery of the Vergilian epic is 
faithfully reproduced. 

The subject of the Italian poem is announced in true 
epic fashion: 'I sing of the arms of religion and of the 
captain who freed the treat sepulchre of Christ . . . 
much did he suffer in the glorious achievement, in vain 
did Hell oppose itself to him, in vain did the united peo- 
ple of ^sia and of Libya arm themselves', etc. — just as 
Vergil begins: 'Arms and the man I sing', etc. 

I shall give my quotations from both the Italian and 
the Latin in an Fnglish prose form. I know that this is 
a very unsatisfactory method of dealing with two of the 
world's great poets: but it has a certain convenience, and 
it may perhaps be excused, for once, in a paper which is 
mrch more concerned with the matter of the two poems 
than with their form. For Vergil, I have followed the 
standard prose version by John Conington. The 
translations from Tasso I have had to make for myself. 
Let me say in advance that I have madethemhonestly, 
and that I have tried not to translate any Italian pas- 
sage into too close a verbal resemblance to Conington's 

■This paper was read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Haveiford College, 
April 5, 1910. 



